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THE TRAVELLER. 








ITALY. 


ORIGINAL LETTER, ADDRESSED TO A GEN- 
TLEMAN IN LIVERPOOL, BY HIS FRIEND 


ABROAD. 
¢ —_- 


« Asa place of residence, I cannot say 
I like Naples better than Genoa, which, of 
all the towns I ever saw, is the one that 
pleases me the most; and if the inhabitants 
were only a little more sociable with stran- 
gers, it would perhaps be the place of all 
others where I should like most to pass my 
days. Indeed, as it is, I always think of it 
with the same sort of regret that a school- 
boy does of his home, the first time he 
quits it. Naples, on the contrary, is a very 
ugly town, and for noise, bustle, and con- 
fusion, certainly beats all others. However, 
there is a rich compensation for all this 
in the surrounding country, which is full 
of beauty and wonders of all sorts. Mount 
Vesuvius alone is sufficient to repay amply 
the curiosity of any traveller, however far he 
may have come to see it. It is one of 
those very few objects which surpass the 
picture the imagination had previously 
formed of it. I have gone up it several 
times; but always with fresh delight and 
astonishment: one never sees it twice the 
same. The base of it is very extensive, and 
the ascent gentle, until you get to what is 
called the cone, which takes one from forty 
to fifty minutes to mount, although four or 
five minutes are sufficient to decend it. 
This will give you some idea of its steep- 
ness. The top of this cone is an extensive, 
but very uneven and broken plain, on which 
the chief operations of the mountain are 





performed. The first time I was up, appear- 
ances not being very menacing, we ven- 
tured to approach the craters. We found 
three of them, and all at work. One ex- 
hibited nothing but an immense gulph of 
smoke, whirled round in vast volumes, by 
a wind that came frem below. Another, 
at some distance, drove into the air frequent 
showers of red-hot stones and cinders. 
From the third, issued by fits, a fearful 
noise, that made one start, involuntarily, 
from the brink; and at intervals, when the 
smoke cleared away a little, we could see 
the forked extremities of flames that ap- 
peared to be struggling for vent, together 
with rocks of sulphur, which presented the 
brightest hues imaginable. All around us 
hot streams issued from the ground, which, 
in many places, had the appearance of hav- 
ing been rent asunder by the convulsions 
of the mountain. And a little below, a 
stream of lava, bursting from a chasm of 
its own making, swept along the side of the 
mountain, like a river. This was a most 
wonderful object ; and, being favoured by 
the wind, we were enabled, notwithstand- 
ing the heat, to approach so near to it as 
to get on our :.cks some of the burning 
matter, on which we made several impres- 
sions with coins. The lava (which was per- 
fectly red hot) fell perpendicularly from a 
height of several feet, presenting a com- 
plete cascade of fire. It then entered, for 
a short distance a subterraneous passage, 
and we could see it through the clefts above, 
winding along its fearful course under 
ground. But, on another occasion, I saw 
all this to more advantage by night, when 
the discharge of lava was much greater. 
But the awfulness of the scene is not to be 
described. As the lava issued in too great 
an abundance for the size of the vent, 
it occasionally discharged with great vio- 
lence, sending fiery flakes of matter 
through the air, to our no small terror; 





and just above the source of the stream 
there were huge swellings in the moun- 
tain, which, one could see through the cre- 
vices, were full of burning matter, ready 
to burst through the feeble incrustation 
that held it together, I mounted the fiery 
stream, and was carried down by it a con- 
siderable distance!! Here I am sure you will 
think that I am making use of a traveller's 
privilege : itis, nevertheless, a fact. But you 


must know, that these streams of lava collect in their 
course a coating of large cinders, so that atsome distance 
from the head, a person without much risk may get 
upon them, although the mass underneath is as hot as 
ever. I did itout of mere bravado, in order to say that I 
had navigated a river of five! However, my vanity 
cost me a good singeing, and the strong fumes of sulphur 
brought ona violent vomiting.. A few days back, I 
went up and had the pleasure to witness the formation 
of anewcrater. It vomited forth vast quantities of black 
smoke and lava, which seemed immediately to spread 
out into the air like an immense sheet, and then was 
rent asunder with a tremendous crash, into a thousand 
pieces. An old crater, that towered above it, was so 
boisterous as to forbid all approach. It launched out, 
in quick succession, immense masses of red-hot rock, 
which flew to a vast height into the air. The descent 
of these, as you may suppose, was a matter of no small 
anxiety to myself and companion, who were sitting 
down in full view of it, refreshing ourselves with a 
bunch of grapes, a crust of bread, and a bottle of ex- 
cellent wine, which is called here, the ‘* Tears of Christ.” 
But after all, perhaps nothing has made a greater im- 
pression on me than the general aspect of the mountain, 
every yard of which exhibits frightful traces of fire and 
convulsion. It seems a spot singled out for the ven- 
geance of Heaven, and one could imagine the horrid 
steeps on the back part of it, and the black valleys 
formed by rocks rent asunder, to be the haunt of de- 
mons; and the gaiety of the surrounding plains and 
mountains displaying perhaps the finest scenery in the 
world, only gives additional force to these ideas. I 
never returned from visiting this strange mountain 
without feeling a singular oppression of mind. It has 
at different times (as you may perhaps have read) done 
great damage to the surrounding country. Some twenty 
or thirty years ago, a stream of fire issued from it about 
500 yards wide, overran a small town in its course, and 
advanced some distance into the sea. The town, how- 
ever, is still inhabited, and the old houses remain yet, 
with the top story only peeping above ground, the lower 
ones being filled up with the flood of Lava. The fate of. 
ancient Herculaneum was much worse. This was a 
large and populous town, which stood on the sea coast, 
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not two miles distant from the little town above men- 
tioned. It was also overrun in the same way, some 1700 
odd years ago. The fiery fluid entered the town, and 
choked it up completely. Streets, squares, temples, 
houses, all were sealed up and forgotton, and now the 
town lies seventy feet under ground. Several fine vil- 
lages stand on the top of it. Some century back, ex- 
cavations at (great trouble and expense) were made into 
the ancient city, and many curious objects of the fine 
arts, &c. which the fire had spared, were rescued. The 
famous Herculaneum manuscripts were found here, 
Sir Humphrey Davy superintends, in part, the develop- 
ment of these papers, and I have often seen him work- 
ing at them. I descended into the ancient town, but lit- 
tle of which has been cleared, as the lava which had 
choked it up is as hard as a rock. Not so with Pom- 
peii, another ancient town, about eight miles further off. 
This was also destroyed by the mountain, about seventy 
years after Christ, but in a different way. Vesuvius, 
for eight days and nights, vomited forth mud and stones, 
in such cuantities, as not only to choke up Pompeii, 
which lies about five miles from the mountain, but also 
to fill up the sea for a great distance. Thus the town 
lay for many ages, with cornfields and vineyards flou- 
rishing over it. Some150years back, curiosity prompted 
certain antiquarians to dig there; and they were highly 
repaid by the objects they found. Many years after. 
wards, the government commenced regular excavations; 
but the progress made was very insignificant, until Mue 
tat’s time who set to work seriously: a thousand men 
were employed daily at it. The present government are 
also still carrying on the same operations; but on so 
limited a scale, that there is no hope of the present 
generation seeing the work completed. I imagine about 
2 fifth of the town is cleared; the remainder is still co- 
vered with fields and gardens. A stroll through the 
streets of Pompeii (where you may now walk as freely 
as through any of your Liverpool streets) is one of the 
most singular and gratifying things in the world, 
and in fact quite unique in its kind, Time has spared 
nothing of the ancients in other places, but temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, and such works, which were 


lings and their domestic customs, little was known be- 
yond the imperfect details scattered through the works 
oftheir authors. This interesting link has been supplied 
by Pompeii, which the eruption of Vesuvius has pre- 
served almost entire. You enter the town by a long 
street lined with magnificent tombs, agreably to the 
customs of the Romans, who buried their dead at the 
entrance of their towns. It produces a most curious 
effect to stroil through the streets. The marks of cart 
wheels are still visible in the pavements, and there are 
but few of the houses and shops that do not exhibit the 
names of their former proprietors, written in red letters 
by the sides of the doors. You see, alsoon the walls, 
in different parts of the town, what we should call play- 
bills, as woll as various advertisements of the sale of 
houses and lands, &c. You encounter, also,. taverns, 
public mills and bakeries, soap-houses, 2 bd 

we a os oil and wine shops, and 
gin shops, or perhaps of some still stronger and more 
corrosive liquor, for the marks of the glasses are visible 
in the marble counter. There is also a custom-house, a 
college of medicine, halis of justice, &c, not to mention 
a variety of temples and theatres. As you may suppose 
a vast number of objects have been found in the houses 
in the course of the excavation. These are all carried 
to the museum in Naples, where they are deposited for 
he admiration of the curious, and an inspection of them 
is not less gratifying than that of the town where they 


machines of all descriptions, admirably adapted to the 
uses intended, and often displaying a fineness of work- 
manship not to be found in such homely things among 
us! There are many little domestic utensils (particu- 
larly one for doing eggs) the sight of which would teach 
a lesson to the best housewife among you. In some pas- 
try forms there were even found pics, and they met also 
with some good jolly loaves of bread, with letters marked 
on them, as is the fashion now-a-days. Likewise nuts, 
figs, corn, flour, &c. In some houses they found the 
tables ready laid for supper, untouched, for the erup- 
tion began about that hour. In the college of medi- 
cine, besides a large quantity of pills and boluses, 
was found, also, a complete set of surgical instruments, 
amongst which there is a very curious one for the ex- 
traction of the human fetus. They have preserved, 
likewise, an entire lady’s toilette, one of the chief ar- 
ticles of which, it would seem, was the same then, 
as now,—rouge. And, indeed, why should there be a 
difference? women, from mother Eve, downwards, have 
always been vain, and red cheeks always pretty. But 
it appears they were put to a terrible push to contrive 
a means of seeing their pretty faces; for, in lieu 
of looking-glasses, they were obliged to make use of 
polished brass! But if I were to describe to you all 
the things that are to be seen in this most curious col- 
lection, a dozen long letters would not be enough; there- 
fore, we will say nothing at all about the statues, the 
paintings, the idols, the skeletons, the instruments ef 
sacrifice, the armour, the swords, the lamps, the combs, 
the inkstands, the play-tickets, the gold ornaments, 
and a thousand other such like things, only I must 
mention, that there is one room which is very curious, 
but which decency will not allow me to describe, nei- 
ther would your modesty permit you to read it if I 
did. This room is entirely filled with obscene objects 
found in Pompeii, and in no small number I assure 
you: and, as to the nature of them, suffice it to say, 
that the most depraved modern existing could not 
conceive any thing half so bad. Yet these things were 
all for public view. They appeared on their tombs, or 
in the temples (where they were objects of adoration) 
or else, as ornaments round the necks of women. How 
is all this? We are told, that, however religions may 
vary, the nature of virtue never changes, and that the 
great code of morality has been acknowledged the 
same by all nations. But I must say, that this axiom 
appears to be quite in opposition to what is observable 
of the manners of the Pompeiians, from which one 
would infer that there exists a virtue more, now-a-days, 
than formerly. 

‘* The places I have hitherto been describing to you 
lie all to the east of the town; but the country to the 
westward is not less prolific of marvellous objects. The 
exit from this side of the town is through a grotto about 
three quarters of a mile long cut through the solid rock. 
They are obliged to keep lamps burning here all day 
long, otherwise full two-thirds of it would remain in 
perfect darkness. Past this grotto you enter immediately 
on classic ground, which has been greatly celebrated by 
many of the Roman authors, especially Virgil, whose 
tomb is hard by. This neighbourhood was the favourite 
resort of the Roman Emperors, and all the other Latin 
big-wigs of that day, who were attracted by the softness 
of the climate, and the beauties of the situation. This, 
indeed, was the scene of all that was known in those 
days of pomp, luxury, and refinement. Dissipation, 
however, was the order of the day, which it seems was 
carried to excesses unknown tous sober-minded mo- 
derns, The whole coast was strewed with the most 


ruins and other noble remains found still in great abun. 
dance, and which seem to attest that the glory of this 
world was carried hereto itshighest pitch. TheStygian 
Lake, and the Elysian Fields (the Hell and Paradise of 
the ancients) are .also in this neighbourhood ; but the 
former has now lost, as well as its terrors over the mind, 
all the gloom and horror which once envelloped it. 
The latter is covered with flourishing vineyards and or- 
chards, although you see the remains of a vast number of 
tombs where the blessed were buried. But nature has 
made this tract of country more interesting even than 
man. The whole of it is volcanic, and its surface is in 
many places disfigured by the torrents of lava which have 
been precipitated along it in former days from its 
numerous volcanoes, whose craters are now become so 
many lakes. One of these volcanoes is not yet quite 
extinguished, although the ancient crust of the moun- 
tain has fallen in, and it now forms a citcular pit of a 
mile in circumference, supposed to be supported by 
vast arched caverns, which the action of the fire has 
formed underneath ; and in fact the ground trembles 
as you walk,and if you dash a stone against it, a hoarse 
echo is heard from below. Flames and smoke still 
issue from betwixt the crevices, and also a scalding 
steam which they reckon to he hotter than boiling 
water. Great quantities of sulphur, allum, and vitriol, 
formed by the exhalations from the volcano, are cole 
lected here. Ata mile’s distance from this spot, is a 
mountain which rose up in a night, and just at the 
back of it are what are called Nero’s baths. You de- 
scend to these by thc light of torches, through a long 
and very narrow passage cut out of a rock, until you 
arrive at a little pool of water which boils an egg in a 
few moments. But the steam and heat in the narrow 
passage is such that most people are seized, in spite of 
themselves, with the idea of suffocation; and I have 
seen some stout-hearted fellows shrink back athalf way.” 

(> The remainder of this entertaining letter is taken 
up with political reflections, the introduction of which 
are, of course, foreign to the plan of our work. Some 
of the passages were given in the front page of the last 


Mercury, and others are reserved for the next number 
of that journal.—Edt. Kal. 











HMiscellanies. — 


Dreadful effects of Fright.—A short time since, a 
young woman ef Exeter, named Whicker, who w.s in 
the habit of going out to day-work at her needle, was 
passing through a field which the servants of the house 
she had left had represented as haunted, and the fears 
of the credulous girl being thus awakened, a black boy 
having wrapped himself in a sheet, concealing all but 
his face and hands, met her in the path. The shock 
was too strong for her reason—she became raving mad ; 
and about a fortnight since was conveyed to the asylum 
near Exeter, deprived of all those noble powers of 
intellect which dignify human nature abovethe brute 
creation ; and though the dreary void of her mind is 
occasionally irradiated by lucid intervals, she soon re- 
lapses into insanity, from which it is feared she will 
never recover! We need not add a single word by way 
of c.ution to this terrible example. 








The gardeners may now make a profit of their prun- 
ings of the vine, by selling them to the makers of ham- 
mers for breaking stones, asit is found that a handle 
made of the vine is not only more durable, but that its 
elasticity is such that a boy can break stones with the 
same facility, and nearly as fast as a man. 





A tree, of the elm kind, is now growing at Rishforth 
Hall, near Bingley, which has no appearance of decay, 
and the dimeasionsof which are as follows: 39 feet6inches 
circumference, taken at one’ foot above the ground; 27 
feet 6 inches ditto, taken at 6 feet ditto; 12 feet in height 
before it comes to the strong boughs; some ef which 
are 9 feet in circumference, and it is estimated to con- 





magnificent palaces, temples, theatres, aqueducts, baths, 





were found; what lots of pots and kettle and cooking 


&c. which is sufficiently proved by the numerous fine 


tain, in the bole and boughs, from 1000 to 1200 cubicak 
feet of timber. 
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She Naturalist’s Diary, 


For MARCH, 1820. 





(Concluded from our last. ) 





Our gardens begin now to assume somewhat of a 
eheerful appearance. Crocuses, exhibiting a rich 
mixture of yellow and purple, ornament the borders; 
mezereon is in all its beauty ; the little flowers with 
¢ silver crest and gulden eyes,’ daisies, are scattered 
over dry pastures ; and the pileworth is seen on the 
moist banks and ditches. The primrose too, peeps 
from beneath the hedge. 

TO THE PRIMROSE. 

Come, simple floweret of the paly leaf ! 

With yellow eye, and stalk of downy green, 

Though mild thy lustre, though thy days are brief, 

Oh, come and decorate my cottage scene ! 

For thee, I’ll rear a bank where softest moss 

And tenderest grass shall carelessly combine ; 
No haughty ftower shall shine in gaudy gloss, 
But azure violets mix their buds with thine. 

Far, far.away, each keener wind shall fly, 

Each threatening tempest of the early year! 

Thy fostering gale shall be the lover’s sigh ! 

The dews that gem the bud the lover’s tear ! 

And ere thou diest, pale flower, thoul’t gain the praise 

To have soothed the bard, and to have inspired his 

lays. C. Lloyd. 

The sallow now enlivens the hedges with its yellow 
and silvery shaggy flowers; the aspen and the alder 
have their flowers full-blown; the laurustinus and 
the bay begin to open their leaves. The equinoctial 
gales are usually most felt, both by sea and laud, 
about this time- 

The leaves of lhoneysuckles are now nearly ex- 

nded: in our gardens the buds of the cherry-tree 
the peach, the apricot, and the almond are fully 
opened in this month. The buds of the hawthorn 
aod of the larch-tree begin to open ; and the tansy 
emerges out of the ground; ivy bérries are ripe ; 
the coltsfwot, the cotton-grass, wood spurge, butch- 
e's broom, the daffudil in moist thickets, the rush, 
and the spurge laurel, fuund in wouds, are now in 
bloom. The common whitlow grass on old walls; 
the yellow alpine whitlow grass, ou maratime rocks ; 
and the mountain pepper-wort among limestone 
rocks, flower in March. 

The sweet violet sheds its delicious perfumes in 
this month. 

Towards the close of the month, bees venture out 
of their hives. The huin of this little animal, though 
a sound by no means musical, and a tone without 
modulation, is delightful to the ear, and tranquillizes 
the mind, being powerfully associated with the idcas 
of rural peace and of happy labours, and vividly 
recals to memory sume of the early scenes apd most 
innocent pursuits of childhood. 


Sheltered from the piercing north, 
Pure and meek, like modest worth, 
See the Violet peeping forth. 

See her ope her dark blue eye, 
Like a midnight frosty sky, 
Changeless hue of constancy. 

Oft in shades sequestered found, 
Dwelling lowly on the ground, 
Scattering sweetest ordours round. 
Sweeter still when softly prest 

To the maiden’s spotless breast, 
Near her gentle heart to rest. 
Other flowers with her may vie, 
To cheer the sense and charm the eye, 
Then fade, and unregretted die. 


The principal object of bees is, to furnish them- 
selves with three different materials :—the nectar of 
flowers, from which they elaborate honey and wax ; 
of the pollen or fertilizing dust of the anthers of 
which they make what is called bee-bread, serving as 
food both for old and young; and the resinous sub- 
stancecalled by the ancients propolis and pisoceros, 
&c. used in various ways in rendering. the hive se- 





cure, and giving the finish to the combs. The first 
of these substances is the pure fluid secreted in the 
nectarines of flowers, which the length of their tongue 
enables them tu reach in most blussoms. The tongue 
of a bee, though so long and sometimes so inflated, 
is not a tube through which the honey passes, nor 
® pump acting by suction, but a real tongue which 
Japs or licks the honey, and passes it down on 
its upper surface, as we do to the mouth, which 
is at its base concealed by the mandibles. It is 
conveyed by this orifice through the cesophagus 
into the first stomach, which we call the honey bag, 
which, from being very small, is swelled, when 
full of it, to a considerable size. Honey is never 
found in the secoud stomach (which is surrounded 
with muscular rings, and resembles a cask covered 
with koops from one end to the other) but only 
in the first: in the latter and in the iutestines the 
bee-bread is not discovered. How the wax is se- 
creted, or what vessels are appropriated to that pur- 
puse, is not yet ascertained- Hubert suspectsthat 
a cellular substance, composed of hexagons, which 
lines the membranes of the wax-pockets may be 
concerned in this operation. Observe a bee that 
has alighed on the open flower. The hum produced 
by the motion of her wings ceases, and her employ- 
ment begins. Iu an instant she unfolds her tongue, 
which before was rolled up under her head. The 
object of this industrious animal is not, like the 
more selfish butterfly, to appropriate this treasure 
to herself. It goes into the honey-bag, as into a la- 
boratory, where it is transformed into pure honey; 
and when she returns to the hive, she regurgitates 
it in this form into one of the cells appropriated 
to that purpose, 

This botanical plunderer is not satisfied with 
robbing the nectarines of their saccharine juices, to 
be elaborated into houey and wax ; it next visits the 
anthers, to pilfer the pollen, from which the bee- 
bread is made. If the integument, which holds this 
fertillizing dust, be already burst, it is immediately 
brushed off by the first pair of legs, transferred to 
the middle pair, and then to the hinder, where it is 
deposited, in the shape of a small pellet, in baskets, 
formed by the hairs with which they are furnished ; 
but if the anther be not already burst, the animal 
opens the cell with her mandibles, and extracts the 
farina. 

The gannets, or Soland geese, resort in March to 
the Hebrides, and other rocky isles of North Britain, 
to make their nests and lay their eggs. 

In the latter end of March, chickeus run about ; 
a brimstone-coloured butterfly appears ; black bee- 
tles fly about in the evening ; and bats issue from 
their places of concealment. Roach and dace float 
near the surface of the water, and sport about in 
pursuit of iusects; peas appear above ground, 

The Cesarian Kalea valuable and excellent vege- 
table, though little known, produces, very early in 
the spring, vast numbers of large delicious sprouts 
for the table, equal in sweetness to the asparagus ; 
so that it may be said to afford two crops. Cows 
fed on this plant give a greater quantity of milk, and 
the butter is of a richer flavour, than when fed on 
any other vegetable. A matter, also, of great utility 
is that of its comforting and cheering qualities in the 
feeding of ewes in winter, while suckling house- 
lambs. The mode of using it for cattle is by cut- 
ting off the large leaves, as wanted; when a regular 
succession takes place continually through the 
winter. It should be sown in ghe spring, or begin- 
ning of summer, broad-cast, and transplanted at the 
distance of about two feet. When sown with tur- 
nips, it answers an admirable purpose, as few crops 
are more subject to failure than that of the turnip, 
whereas the Czsarian kale-seed may be depended on. 
It is so prolific and hardy, that it will vegetate well 
in almost any ‘soil or climate, and prosper even in 
the shade of fruit or other trees. The male blos- 
soms of the yew tree expand, and discharge their 
farina in this month. 

Sparrows are now busily employed in forming 
their nests. Lambs are yeaued, Young otters are 
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produced. This animal is as destructive in a pond, 
as a polecat iu a hen-house. It seems to form a 
link between terrestrial and acquatic animals, re- 
sembling the former in shape, aud the latter in being 
able to continue a considerable time under the water, 
and iu being web-footed, whereby it swims so fast 
as to overtake fish in their own element: but he is 
not strictly speaking, amphibious: for if he gets 
entangled in a net, and cannot free himself by cut- 
ting the meshes by his teeth, he is drowned. The 
usual length of the otter, from the-tip of the vose 
to the base of the tail, is 23 inches, and the tail it. 
self is rather more than half the length of the body ; 
the weight of the male from 18 to 26, of the female, 
from 13 to 22 pounds, 

In March the farmer dresses and rolls his mea- 
dows; spreads ant-hills; plants quicksets, osiers, 
&c. sows flax-seed, artificial grasses, beans aud peas, 
broom with whin seeds, and grass seeds among 
wheat. 








Antiquities. 


King’s Cock-Crower.—Among the customs which 
formerly prevailed in this country during the season of 
Lent, was the following :—An officer, denominated the 
King’s Cock Crower, crowed the hour each night, 
within the precincts of the palace, instead of proclaim- 
ing it in the ordinary manner of watchman. This 
absurd ceremony did not fall into disuse till the reign 
of George I. 


Origin of the Name of Charing-Cross.—It is not 
generally known, that the name, ** Charing-Cross,”’ 
onginated from the fond epithets bestowed by Edward I. 
on his beloved Queen, to whom no less than fifteen 
crosses were erected, and from the prevalence of the 
French language at that time Charing being nothin 
more than a corruption of Chére Reyne, often appli 
by Edward to his Queen ; of course, the cross gave the 
name to the spot. A similar corruption occurs in 
Blanch Apple Court, in the city, which has long been 
called Bling Ghapel Court ; and a district near St. Ca- 
tharine’s, first called Hommes Guisnes’ being inhabited 
by people from the neighbourhood of Calais, has long 
borne the curious appellation of Hangman’s Gains. 

SHROVE TUESDAY. 

Is the Tuesday after Quinquagesima Sunday, or the 
day preceding the first of Lent; and is so called because 
the er word, shrive, signifies to confess; hence 
Shrove Tuesday, signifies Confession-Tuesday. 














OF FRYING PANCAKES ON SHROVE-TUESDAY. 
—>__ 


One Simon Eyre, a shoemaker, being chosen Lord 
Mayor of London, made a Pancake-feast on Shrove 
Tuesdays, for all apprentices in London ; hence it be- 
came a custom. He ordered, that, on ringing a 
in every parish, the apprentices should leave work, and 
shut up their shops on that day, which being ever since 
yearly observed, is called pancake bell. He madethem 
a large feast of SS pies, and pancakes; what re- 
mained when all had dined, was given to the poor. In 
that year (1446) he built Leadenhall. 


THROWING AT COCKS ON SHROVE TUESDAY. 


—>_- 


This cruel custom is now, to the credit of our coun- 
try, generally laid aside; and as we consider Cocx- 
FIGHTING equally a barbarous diversion, we introduce 
the following Obituary from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, for April, 1789,'as authentic. ‘* Died April 4th, 
at Tottenham, John Ardesoif, Esq. a young man of 
large fortune. Mr. Ardesoif was very fond of cock- 
fighting ; and had a favourite cock, on which he had 
won many profitable matches. The last bet he made 
on this wt was lost, which so enraged him, that he 
had the bird tied to a spit and roasted alive before a 
large fire. The screams of the miserable animal were 
30 affecting, that some gentlemen present attempted to 
interfere; which so enraged Mr. A. that he seized @ 
poker and with most furious vehemence declarcd he 
would kill the first man who interposed. But in the 
midst of his passionate asseverations, HE FELL DEAD 
UPON THE SPOT.” 
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Woetry. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


ee 


INCANTATION TO THE SPIRIT OF 


O'SHAUGHNASEY. 
— 
I cast a charm, but not by night, 
J cast it by the day -star’s light ; 
Nor ask the grave a shade to give, 
But bid the dead come forth and live.— 
My spell is over land and sea :— 
J.ist: Shaughnasey o’Shaughasey. 

Lo! thrice, and thrice, and thrice I mingle 
The milk of Erin pure and sitigle, (1) 
The fruit which growing none zan see, (2) 
The leaves that cluster three and three, (3) 
The Sprig more strong than misletoe (4) 
To still the fight and charm the foe: 
And when the mystic sympathy 
In true prodominance I see, 

I blend the influence of that star, 
Which Erin’s patriots feel afar ; 

The Spirit of the glance that flies 

From Erin‘s maidens’ datk blue eyes; 
The spirit of the holiest love, 

That Erin’s lovely daughters prove 3 
‘Nhat spirtt which is Etin’s part, 

The spirit of the opeti Heart ; 

That spirit which is Erin’s too, 

Which fires her sons proud deeds to do. 
And now I draw the citele round : 

The spell is fixed ; the charm is wound. 

Shaughnasey O’Shaughnasey. ! 

If thy spirit wander on the sea, 

Nay if it wander any where, 

Or on the land or thro’ the air; 

So it be not in heaven or in hell, 

I charge thee yield thee to this spell. 

I charge thee by the rugged mountains 
Where Erin’s rivers have their fountains; 
By Wicklows fair romantic hills, 

With verdent spots and chrystal rills ; 
By Tipperary’s mountains high, 

That knew thy own supremacy ; 

‘The twelve that rear their summit’s bald, 
Phelim the Medina called. _ 

I charge thee by each spreading lough 
Bordered by woodland or by rock : 

By Neagh’s mystic waters, known 

To turn the tree, immersed, to stone ; 
By fair Killarney’s waters bright, 

The lake of beauty and delight, 

Where the water nymphs’s light bower 
Is gemmed with the arbutus’ flower; 
And last by Allen’s tide, the source 

Of Shannon's majesty and force. 

I charge thée by each lucid stream, 
Where Erin’s pictured beauties gleam ; 
But chief by Liff-y’s mournful tide, 
Where Alpin’s Auliana died ; 








() Butterinitk, or whiskey? ] (3) Shatarock 
is) Nurphieg, in all provavility, 


PLEA Sent ree 
And by the battle-sounding Boyne, And bid for ever more be ones 

Where fate datk frown’d on Stuart's line. His Cambria and Albion. ; 

By native river, mount, and lake, bs oo is bon ¥ on eran’ _ 

" ‘ ty en winter our Mersey dwells $ 

I charge thee from thy fetters break ; By verdant rien ie: Th will glide, 


I charge once more come and «well 


On earth with those who love thee well. va 


T- of P=, March 18, 1821. 


+++ 
ST. DAVID’S DAY. 
——— 


Where climes — and —_e blue, 
Let pagean er pomp unfold ; 

But Burnished pride ere meets the view 
And hearts to all but pride are cold : 

The honest warmth, the patriot glow 

Her stiff assistance never know. 


Give me the pageant of my home, : 
Where friendship, frankness, warmth, preside ; 
Like this where sons of Cambria come, 
Linked arm in arm and side by side, 
With music and with banners gay 
To keep St. David’s holiday. 


St. David was a mountaineer ; 

He recked, not he, the wintry blast : 
St. David’s day has dawned severe, 

And saows are white and skies o’ercast : 
But Cambria’s children smile at coid ; 
And lo! their banners are unrolled. 


‘Forward! what is winter’s snow ? 
* It cannot face the bright green leek : 
* It cannot damp the patriot glow 
* That fires the honest Cambrian’s cheek : 
* Forward ! let Ap-Shenkin’s lay 
* Declare St. David’s holiday !’ 


St. Paul has heard the anthem loud ; 
And now return the lightsome train : 
Lo! yonder are the banners proud, 
And gaily sounds their music’s strain : 
And now the Arcade glad returns 
The echo of the flute and horns. 


Proud arch, oh, thou art glorious now ! 
Such triumphs mayst thou ever prove ! 
Not if with laurels round his brow, 
Beneath thy lofty vault shall move, 
Some hero cherished of our land, 
Wouldst thou appear to me more grand. 


For what more bright than Patriots eye ? 

Or what than Friendship s brow more fair ? 
What can with that kind virtue vie 

Which wisdom gives the young to share ? 
And what more fair than thus enrolled, 
In patriot band, the young and old ? 


But let me not the hero slight, 
For Albion values hero’s deeds ; 
And Fame has crowns of glory bright 
For him who for her Albion bleeds: 
So amid Mersey’s proudest pile, 
Is crowned the hero of the Nile. 


From forth that echoing Arcade 
The Cambrian band full lightly drew ; 
But swift the mirthful strain was staid 
When Nelson’s honours burst to view : 
Then passed they on in march more slow, 
And bade the strains more solemn flow. 


The music pealed that solemn hymn 
Which Britain’s sailors love to hear ; 
That strain whose power the eye can dim 

With holy freedom’s joyful tear : 
It pealed ** Britannia rule the wave !” 
In honour of our Nelson brave. 


Oh! who could hear that changing strain, 
From gaiety to deep respect ; 
Oh! who could gaze upon that train 
And not on former times reflect ? 
When Cambria scorned proud Edward's frown, 
And Albion's empire would not own ? 


Could bold Liewellyn’s spitit look 
Upon the passing pageant there ; 





C The Sprig of Shillelagh. 


Would he his Cambrians rebuke ? 
No: he would in their tribute share 





When sunimer smiles on Clwyd’s dells. 
In war, in peace, so shall be one, 
Fair Cambria and Albion. 
Cambrians ! on your train T gaze, 

And love to think how firmly joined 
Our nations are, and that the base 

Of friendship is the instructed mind. 
And thus I raise my tribute lay, 
In honour of St. David's Day. 


Liverpool. T—of P— 
—~++ Gee 
THE BACHELORS; 


oR, 


THE PALACE OF ENCHANTMENT. 


——— 

Gone was the ss wm time, _ 
When lovers turn their sighs to rhyme ; 
When bonnet-maker, ’prentice boy, 
And eke, young beau:and lady coy, 
With. hearts.to anxious pleasure drumming, 
Look fer the penny postman’s coming ; 
When Miss, her rapture scarce can smother, 

While the loved bille:-doux she snatches 
An: from the door, cries to her mother, 

*¢ Tis but a poor man selling matches!” 


: In fine, lest you in doubt shall hover, 
St. Valentine’s gay sports were over ; 
Aas raeped is abies re dress, 
Spring fn maiden loveliness ; 
When hire bachelors, or more, 
Sought, in despair, the Mersey’s shore. 
Some crossed in love ; and some, the while, 
Complained of woman’s faithless smile ; 
Some had sent many a valentine, 
But ne’er were blest with answering line ; 
And some had love for love returned, 
Yet fickle, for new conquest burned : 
And as vain man, presumptuous creature ! 
Howe’er un-outh 1n form or feature, 
- Will still a claim to dame assunie, 
Of faultless form, and soul, and bloom,— 
Self love but served in them to rise 
Of womankind a stin' ed praise— 
Of this one’s heart—of that one’s 
The form of this, —cf that the face : 
They longed for her, in whom combined, 
All charms of persons and of mind : 
But age might chill ere they could meet 
With one so exquisitely sweet. 
Some loved. the German’s mild blue eye ; 
Some the dark maid’s of Italy ; 
Some the voluptuou; Spanish glance, 
And some the sprightly belle of France ; 
And as their numbers, so their tastes 
From India roamed, to Lapland’s wastes : 
Yet deeming, with assurance bold, 
That done could match the dames of old ; 
And overlooking thus, O shame ! 
Our every beauteous native dame. 


Long on the Mersey’s bank they tarried, 
Resolving not to die unmarried. 
The mist of evening closing round them, 
Still in deepest converse found them : 
The moon now gleamed on stream and hill, 
And caught them at their purpose still. 
At length, while gazing on the stream, 
That pop in the silver beam, 
A fairy fleet, with sail and oar, 
They spied, fast steering to the shore : 
The ships were of the seashell cleat, 
The sails of downy gossamer, 
Spangled with many a dew-drop gem ; 
ac masts the lily’s sender: stem M 

eir cordage by the spider wrought ; 
A eitvahell or -4 little boat : og 
Their cable, when they rode the tide, 
A hair from Beauty's head supplied ; 
The zephyer that impell’d their way, 
Game like the honey’d breath of May. 
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The bachelors in wonder marked: 

The fairy Queen now disembarked, 
And gathering all her beatiteous band 
Around her on the grassy strand, 

Soft as that harp by zephyr press’d 
The earthly beings thus address’d : 

‘¢ Tis ours for human woe to feel, 

« And disappointment’s wound to heal : 
**-You long for brides from other shore, 
* The gifted fair of days of yotes 
** My power can tum the wheel of time 

+ Back to the past—to every clime ; 

“ i eve fee oe face, 

s« That history's ample ces 

** And bid each rep Ran ad ei 

*¢ The proper manner and costume. 

sd eg your doubt, in me confitle, 

** And each may choose, his wished-for bride.” 


With that the fairy bands advanced 

And round the assenting mortals danced. 
Titania struck the charmed ground— 

A fragrant vapour gathered round ; 

And as it slowly disappeared, 


_ A beauteous fabric, deans was reared ; 


And Painting History and Taste 

Were seen adorning all in haste : 

«+ Enter she said—yet first assume, 

“Of whom you will, the bright costume.” 


She gently touched them with her wand,— 

And now they moved a motley band; . 

Monarchs and chiefs in splendour bright, 

Or simple swain, or barbed knight, , 

Ofevery wee class or name, 

As Fancy called, they now became; 

And casting round their wondering eyes, 

Deemed they had reached some paradise ; 

For all of good, or great or fair, 

‘That fancy ever dreamed, was there. 

They loitered agi outer hall, 

In adwiration ; the high wall 

Was decked with every flower and plant, 

That Eden, had it bloomed, could grant ; 
" Festooned in bursts of light and shade— 

The forest leaf, the floweret’s blade ; 

Where winter’s breath could never fade. 

They lingered there, loth to be driven 

Further, though to a brighter heaven—. 

A Turkish palace, costly filled 

With splendid couch, for those who willed 

Jn eastern luxury to roll, 

While dreams elysian charmed the soul ; 

While the soft sigh from woman’s breast, 

Was half a heaven—her love the rest! 


Aid me, Thalia! to pourtray, 

The brilliant overpowering ray, | 
That rushed upon th’ enraptured view, 
‘As each within the Ball-room drew ; 

. Bewildered there, they made pause, 
FKach:deemed not who—or where he was : 
For heroes brave, and ladies bright, 
The famed—the fair—were all in sight ; 
And music floated on the ear, 

Too soft, too sweet, for man to hear. 
From high Giympus looking down 
Great Jove beheld with jealous frown, 
Displeased to see so ably given, 

This bright epitome of Heaven ! 


Each bachelor, surprise now over, 
J.ooked round, his comrades to discover ; 
But all in quaint and various guise, 

- Each gazed on each with stranger’s eyes ; 
Yet courtesy and flow of soul, 
And sprightly converse marked the whole. 
The good A = to that gor ; aoen . 

e , the great, in living bloom 

Were given from the ndentiog tomb 
To teach or charm the world again: 
From potent prince, to village swain ; 
From pompous Queen, in spangled dress, 
To city dame, and shepherdess, 


There Courtenay, splendidly arrayed, 
Recalled to mind the brave Crusade, 

When Turkey's towered city fell 

From the defeated infidel ; 

He who from Kings his birth could claim— 
From Cyprus and Jerusalem. 

In. pompous grandeur clad, they see 
“Villiers, samptuous debauchée : 


“Who, when his Chief in glory set, 





And now, the Gael, whose dauntless eye 
Proclaims his love of liberty ; 
Herculean form and Rouen, ee — 
A soul to dare—an atm to. do; 
While careless o’er his shoulder laid 
Appears the varied Highland plaid ; 
é graceful bonnet pluming o’er ; 
And at his side the tried claymore. 


And_.Jodolet and Mascarille 

Compel the gazing fair: to. feel 

The force of military glory, 

Combined with gallantry’s soft story. 
Othello, there, with visage sooty, 

Was loud on Desdemona’s beauty. 

And fresh accoutred for the war, 

Shone famous Brunswick's black Hussar, 


His sword upon his tomb did whet : 

The marrow-bones were on his crest, 

And ** Death or Liberty” expressed. 
There, warriors fierce, in armour dight— 
The Blood Red, and the Templar Knight ; 
And brandishing his falchion wide, 

Sir Roger stalked with surly stride. 

All claiming valour’s meed—to share, 

The blissful homage of the fair. 

And Friar Tuck, is cunning mood 
Brought back the days of Robin Hood. 
And Menzicoff, in exile seen, 

The hapless lover of a Queen. * - 
And Bajaxet whom Tamerlane 

Engaged, to break his haughty vein : 

And Roman Scipio was near 
Epaminondas in his rear : 

And ancient Courtier smiled and bowed, 
And quaint Old Age was in the crowd. 
Arab and Chief, from southern seas, 
And turban’d Turk, and brown Chinese ; 
And ( rusoe too was in his heigh-day, 
Followed by his faithful F’riday ; 

And Don Cossack, in battle sure, 

And merry chanting Troubadour ; 

The Indian Chief with bended how, 

And he from Iceland’s hills of snow : 

For every land on earth applies 

A hero famed, or lovely bride. 


Thalia ! now my harp inspire 

With Campbell's softness, Byron’s fire ; 
And give me Moore’s enamour’d strain, 
Give me—e’en these would strive in vain, 
To paint the love-inspiring air 

Of those so young, so heavenly fair, 
Who glided in that splendid crowd, 
Each like an angel in her cleud : 
Feeble, were mortal verse to tell 

The snowy bosom’s gentle swell 

When raised by love's delicious sigh 
The nameless ioe that piercing fly, 
From beauty’s full and loving eye :—~ 
Still let me in its sunshine bask, 

And I no other heaven shall ask. 


Philippa, there, in p Was seen, 
As when she reigned sa dauntless queen ; 
Who, when her lord was distant far, 

Rushed, with her bands, to ¥e war ; 

From Scotland’s army gained the field, 

And caused the conquered King to yield ; 
There, moved the Catherine Shakspeare drew ; 
There, Rosalind, with eyes of blue ; 

And she of Anjou, peerless star, 

Alike of beauty and of war ; 

And proud Elizabeth was seen, 

(But ah! not Scotland’s beauteous Queen ;) 
And Denmark's Ann, and many a dame 
Whom history. gives to deathless fame, 

(Oh, happy sight !) in friendship strayed 

With city dame and village maid. 


And every Euro land 

Poured forth a fair and youthful band 
Of those whose task it is to kee 

In flowery meads the sportive sheep : 
Tho’ simple, and in homely dress, 

O they were rich in loveliness ; 

There, was Abydos’ ea shops bride, 
With her of Rugen by her side. 

And one there was who taught to prize 
The fair Columbian’s sparkling eyes ; 
And there Eliz’beth, timid, bland, 
Fair exile to a cheerless land ; 





Athenian Ida, too, thcy see, 

Beside the sweet Euphrosyne. 

And the fair Princess of Peru, 

As soft as heaven’s ethereal hue, 
Whom, had the children of the sun, 
Ere yet their orisons begun, 
Beheld—they from that sun had turn’d 
To that which ‘neath her eyelids burn’d. 


I may not dwell to mention all 

Who graced that gay enchanted hall ; 
For every country, east and west, 

There sent their loveliest and their best ; 
Enough to say, the matchless whole 
Brought rapture to the feasting ooul 
And tho’ the earth their birth had given, 
Their beauty they derived from Heaven. 


Behind ; in shady cool recess, 

(Lest hunger, thirst, fatigue, might press) 
The marble tables bore the weight, 

Of all that could refresh—not sate ; 

And climes in southern sun that bask, 
Gave every fruit that life could ask ; 

And sparkled there the nectar’d juice 
That far Madeira’s vines juce ; 

And wild profusion mark’d the whole, 

In crystal vase, or golden bowl. 


Hark! hark! the music’s sprightly measure, 
Soft breathing on the wings of pleasure ; 
It speaks the war song of the north, 
When rushed the Bruce to battle forth ; 
And now, it softly, sadly sighs, ; 
Fair Erin’s plaintive melodies ; 

And now the anthem of the brave— 
The monarchs of the ocean wave; _ 
And now it breathes the livelier strains, 
Oft heard in distant southern plains, 
When the gay youths, at summer’s eve, 
For village sports the vineyard leave 3 
And ere with dew the grass be wet, 
Dance to guitar and castanet. 


Now louder, clearer, livelier still, 

The hurr’ ng notes the palace fill 

And a lang’ half divine, 
Which all can feel, but none define. 
Urged by their power, to form the dance, 
Each cavalier, with courteous glance, 
Sought her the pleasing toil to share, 

He prized as fairest of the fair ; 

And, as she silent blush’d assent, 

In —_ homage downward bent. 

And there was many a sparkling eye, 
And throbbing heart, they knew not why ; 
And many a joyful cavalier 

Kissed the soft hand he loved so dear. 


Like Sylphs the fair, in gentle round, 
Scarce touched with gentle foot the ground ; 
The ardent youths expertly sprung, 
Showing how well their limbs were strung. 
Now quick and quicker gtew the dance ; 
Softer, the lovers’ frequent glance ; 

Till soul, and sense, and speaking eye, 
Confessed Love’s tenderest sympathy $ 

And every lover softly sighed, _. 

‘* Grant me this fair one for my bride!” 


In shorter space than it was reared 
That gorgeous palace disappeared ; ; 
And Knight, and Duke, and Monarch, then, 
Resumed the garb of honest men: 
They looked—and found themselves onge more 
On the wide Mersey’s busy shore ; 
They looked—confused, bewildered still, 
On sky, and stream, and grove, and hill : 
*T was as from heayen, they back were sent 
To their old smoky element: 
They looked again ;s—each by his side 
ee his lovely a eaalia ie 3 
o foreign $ no span dress, 
But clad in cae joolitenss 
Fresh as the swectest fragrant flowers, 
That deck Elysium’s blissful bowers: 
And timid glance, and trembling form, 


Sought shelter from neglect’s storm ; 
And every lover forward pressed, 
And clasped the trembler to his. breast. 


Then each the maiden recognized 
Whom first in early youth he prized ; 
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With whom erewhile on.M "s bank, 
The nectar’d sweets of love he drank ; 
Ere, like the bud, she had put forth 
Her full-blown beauty and her worth. 


The fairy people now were seen 

Tripping in robes of emerald green ; 

And, as they round the lovers pressed, 

Their Queen the list’ning group address’d : 

** Henceforth, ye mortals, learn to prize 

“¢ The gifts beneath your native skies ; 

** Nor deem the foreign maid more bright 

‘* Ere you have known your own aright. 

** From every age, and empire wide, 

‘* I gave you each to ehoose a bride, 

‘* And, not for pomp, or pride, or guise, 

** Was one more lovely in your eyes ; 

s¢ But form and rosy cheek, 

‘* Eyes that can laugh, and weep, and speak ; 
‘* Eyes that can lovingly im: 

“* The prey faithful heart : 
** These gifts have taught you to adore 
‘¢ The maidens of your native shore. 
‘* Haste, then, the joyful bridal day, 
‘* And we will chant the roundelay !” 


Now every brid looked above, 
And uttered vows of constant love : 
Glided afar the fairy fleet ; 

And bursts of music, heavenly sweet 
Long linger’d round that bay ; 
And then in distance died away. 


Liverpool. 


Bachelors’ Fancy Ball, 


AT THE WELLINGTON ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 
—— + 


The brilliant success of the Fancy Ball given two 
years ago, by the members of the ‘* Hand-in-hand 
Club,” must be in the recollection of all our readers. 
It will not, therefore, be a matter of surprise when 
we state that, at a meeting of the young gentlemen of 
Liverpool, held about two months ago, (Mr. Arthur 
Heywood, Mr. Benjamin Arthur Heywood, Mr. Jor- 
dan, and others of our youthful leaders of fashion) 
it was determined to give another Fancy Ball by sub- 
— to be stiled ** the Bachelors’ Fancy Ball.” 

his elegant i t, took place on Tuesday 
evening last, at the Wellington Rooms, and was at- 
tended by about 380 persons. Among the warmest 
promoters of this delightful meeting, Mr. John Tur- 
ner stands pre-eminent. He’ took a decided lead ; 
so much ‘so as to alarm his friends lest his health 
should give way under his unwearied exertions. Con- 
fident, however, in his own powers, he constantly de- 
clared that he felt himself a second Atlas, whose 
shoulders would be capable of sustaining the whole 
weight of the arent and them to be 
tranquil on his account. Overcome, however, by their 
solicitation, he at last consented to accept of Mr. James 
Aspinall, as an auxiliary Herculus, to act when ex- 
hausted nature should prompt him to repose. A com- 
mittee was likewise formed, of which Mr. G. Littledale, 
Mr. H. Lawrence, and Mr. Langton, were distin- 
guished members; but, without offence we hope to 
any, we may state that Mr. Turner and Mr. Aspinall 
were the pillars on which the enchanted fabric chiefly 


Great as was the interest excited previous to the last 
Fancy Ball, the agitation caused by the anticipation of 
the present one was infinitely greater. On the invita- 
tions pape issued, the general anxiety became intense 
in each individual invited, to luce @ sensation; and 
all flew to ered wpe es and collections of prints, for 
some novel, 1, and pleasing costume, to be adopted 
on the occasion. igus and drawings ftew from house 
to house, as the sighs of the luckless collectors can well 
testify, when they parted with their precious treasures, 
to see them, perhaps, no more. The moving army of 
milliners, dress-makers, tailors, and frisseurs was forth- 
with embodied; and the M‘Leans, Finneys, Wood- 
villes, Hodgsons, Dansons, Titleys, Rennies, Grey- 
stocks, Cains, Richardsons (names all dear to ion !) 
will long remember the grateful toils in which they 
have been so employed of late. 

The Wellington were, as we have said, the 
scene of this enchanting ‘entertainment, and under the 
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filled with odoriferous plants and ft 
such profusion, that Mr. Turner seem 


the delighted spectator entered 


on to the 
zling; and while the eye wandered ‘:in fond 


orchestra, under the direction 


admiring and nisin 
glanced before ihe ope, to 
twelve the su 


the choicest quality. e missed that celeb: 
rage, ** the k 

va suited to the convivial board, than to the 
the, fair. 
with unabated spirit, till five o’clock 
when the gay assemblage retired, to dream of the 


arms of sl 
were we to close this account without some notice of 


did Ball; and, however inadequate to the task we ma 
feel, when we recollect the skil 


may say. 


entering the pavilion. He was most 
correctly ‘dreved, and held in his han the 


before the Congress at T: 
to be admitted a member of @ Holy Alliance. 


his neck, 


sionally exchan 
which have justly entitled them to the ap) 
Pylades and Orestes of Liv —Mr. 

this occasion, exchanged his legal habit for the martial 


those looks of ae and regard, 


- Venator, who came over with the Conqueror, in 
e 
condition of the identical velvet doublet, which was worn 
by that renowned warrior at the si of Chester, and 
which is so minutely represented date 

the church at Agden.— Messrs. Lister, Ellis, Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie, and M‘Dougall were astired in the ancient 
garb of the Gael, and wore the tartans of their respective 
clans.—Mr. M‘Dougall wore the same jewels formerly 
worn by Robert Bruce, and a dirk which had more 
than once been inbrued with the blood of the Camp- 
bells.—Miss Ann Duncan was really enchanting, in the 
simple and el t attire of Annot Lyle, the interesting 
heroine of the Legend of Montrose; whilst Mr. James 
Aspinall was inimitable in the ponderous armour of Sir 
Dugald D y, and might well be considered as a 
Bulwark of the Protestant Faith, The heat of the 
evening induced Sir Dugald to lay aside his arms, and 
he joined the sprightly dance, divested of his helmet and 
cuirass (weighing upwards of 70 lbs.) and we may ven- 
ture to say, that, whether as prepared for the field or 
saloon, Sir Dugald was equally the admiration and de- 
light of the company. At the supper table he ap- 
peared in a state of ng a transformation, having 
assumed the dress of Sir Hudibrass, and by his y 
personification of that renowned knight, excited a 
strong sensation.—The two elder Misses Clay were 
exceedingly well habited as French 





classic taste and a the modern Palladio 
(Mr, John Foster, o note) most ably executed 


pe whilst 
Miss Harriet forcibly reminded us of the lively soubrettes, 


by Mr. Edmondson, they presented a most beautiful coup 
@il. In spite of the early season, the outer hall was 


t in 
to have collected 
"4 ing sweet of earliest bloom, and rifled all 
ing spring.” Advancing into the anti-room, 
a spacious and magnifi- 
cent Turkish pavillion, filled with ottomans and sofas, 
: in a circle, peer wens at the Sea ween of 
the evening temptin, est to rest awhile. Passing 

d Ba be wo scene became most 

Tg 
the ear was charmed by the harmony of an admitable 
of.Mr. J.. Hatton, jun. 
At eleven, Quadrilles commenced ; for till that hour 
the general attention was too much taken up in 
the novel objects which 
ink of dancing, Soon after 
room was thrown open ; and without 
going into detail, we will briefly remark that, under the 
superintendance of Mr. and Mrs. Surr, every delicacy 
and luxury, every tasteful ornament which the Commit- 
tee could procure, were here displayed : the viands were 
excellent, the Cham; e, claret, and other wines, of 
rated beve- 







































egent’s Punch,” which, however, is bet- 
ce of 
Dancirg was shortly resumed, and kept up, 

i ’ in the morning, 


joys 
of the evening, and * snatch a short oblivion” in the 
We should disappoint general expectation greatly, 

e 

distinguished individuals who were present at this splen- 


manner in which this 
arduous duty was performed on a former occasion, we 
shall endeavour to notice those who were most conspicu- 
ous for fashion, fancy, taste, or otherwise ; trusting that 
we shall be pardoned for any unintentional omissions, 
and disclaiming any intention of offending in what we 


Mr. Jordan, attired as Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
was one of the first whose appearance struck us upon 
lendidly and 

ree 
through which he traces his descent from the ancient 
Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem. We are happy to 
inform our readers, that Mr. Jordan’s claims are now 
, and that he is shortly 
ed i = 
served the portrait of the fair subject suspen roun 

though we could not but remark that the 
effect was in some measure impaired by the setting being 
crooked.—Near him we observed Mr. Arnold Harrison, 
who, in an old Court dress, was silently contemplating 
the magnificent appearance of his friend. They occa- 







ion of the 
enables, upon 


garb, which was warn by his great grandfather, Gisle- 
rtus 
ear 1066. We observed with pleasure the excellent 


lass window of 


whom we constanly see amidst the bustling throng ir 
Quilliac’s Court Yard at Calais.—Mr. Chetwode appeared 
as Captain Devereux, who killed the redoubted Wallen. 
stein why r * but the vant of rouge Memputomely 
en is being recognised, even most inti. 

Sale friende—Mise Helen Duncan was tn the character 
of the indomptable Catherine, and performed her. part 
so well, that we almost doubt whether the character was 
really assumed: however, her beauty and vivacity were 
such, that no one would hesitate to take the part of 
Petruchio, and we cannot help thinking that we. saw 
several candidates for that honour.—The gentle and 
timid Marianne, her sister was a Swiss peasant. Her 
downcast eyes could scarcely face the crowd of her ad. 
mirers, and sought refuge from the public view, in 
looking at her red shoes.—Mr. Butler Clough was a 
of friar of the ordre St. Francis, and practised self-denial 
and abstinence to such a degree, that all endeavours to 
induce him to take a sin leg of Champagne, were in- 
effectual.—Mr. Richard assie, with a kite on his back, 
was attired as a school-boy and played marbles with Mr. 
Crowder, a Bluecoat boy, with great dexterity and 
adroitness.—Mrs. James Aspinall appeared as the ce- 
lebrated Countess of Coventry, and Miss Helen Aspinalf 
was a beautiful representative of Philippa, of Hain- 
ault: the lovely Rose was absolutely identified with the 
enchanting Countess of Pembroke of Mon ery.— 
We should do great injustice to Mrs. Campbell, if we did 
not pususlines ee one of the best models of female-cos- 
tume of the middle of the last century which we ever 
saw; she wore the nuptual garment belonging to Lady 
St: John, in 1758.—Mr. Gott, of Leeds, was most sum 
tuously attired as Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of James the first. This dress was very slendid and 
costly, and it was universally admired, and it has been 
said, in the higher circles, that his dress cost upwards of 
2000 guineas: whether that be the fact or not, we will 
not venture to pronounce; but we never saw a better 
representation of that el t costume, with which Van- 
dyke has rendered us so familiar.—Mr. Isaac Littledale 
was a Calabrian Muleteer.—Mr. Statham wore a coat 
and wig, which he fortunately found among the Corpo- 
ration archeves, and which belonged to John Scarsbrick, 
Mayor of Liverpool, in 1723.—. 

lendid Hungarian Nobleman, and gave us a good 
idea of those valorous Chieftains, who so long supported 
the freedom and independence of their country against 
the encroachments of Austrian tyranny.—Mr. Charles 
Lawrence and Mr. H. Lawrence nape as the Vis- 
comte de Jodelet and Marquis de Mascarille ; and the 
attention which they had’ paid to the correctness of the 
dress did them great credit: they were habited in the 
extravagant attire of Louis the 14th’s time, and theten- 
der rencontre of. the two comrades in arms am us 
much. They displayed that correct knowledge of French 
manners, which can only be acquired by a ap Ae eye 
in Germany. We looked in vain, however for the pré- 
cieuses redicules ; unfortunately, such was the taste of 
the female part of the corapany, that none such were to 
be found.—Miss Fletcher sup) the character of a 
Swiss peasant, of the Canton of Underwalden, with that 
spirit and good humour which have rendered 60 
universal a fayourite—Mr. Wm. Duncan, jun. was 
dressed as Ferdinand VII.—Mr. John Ashton Case, 
J. P. appeared as a ratcatcher ! and, in this age of rat- 
ting, expected t success in his trade; but did’ not 
appear to make so many proselytes as he had antici- 

ted. It was, indeed, no place for persons of his pro- 
ession.—Mr. Peter Rigby excited great envy by the ex- 
hibition of his acquirements as Sir Bashful Constant.— 
Mr. T. C. Molyneux appeared as Othello.—Mr. Row- 
landson did great justice to the Black Hussars of Bruns- 
wick.—The Misses Tobin were particularly attractive 
in their different characters: Miss T. worea fancy dress. 
Miss Helen Tobin was a lovely shepherdess, theugh we 
once observed that her shecp went astray: the youngest 
Miss T. was attired as a Portugueze dancer.—Miss 
Langton was a peasant of the Abruzzi; and her 
lovely countenance and correct attire made those think 
themselves most fortunate who could obtain her notice. 
—Mr. Gilfillan appeared as Sir Brilliant Fashion, and 
seemed to enjoy himself extremely. Between the 
dances we observed him in conversation with Mrs. 
Traill, (a Spanish lady) discussing the beauties of Kenil- 
worth, and the comparative merits of Malthus and 
Say.—Mr. Richard Harrison pone Colonel Oldboy 
to the life; and though time has made some ravages on 
his appearance since we last saw him, his spirits were 
as great as ever. No individual, perhaps in the room, 
felt more inward gratification than old boy, from 
the recollection that he was.the origin of all_ the Fancy 
Balls that have been given here, at Carlton-house, 
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and elsewhere—Mr. Thomas Forsyth as Scipio, in 
most correct Roman costume, exhibited a model for a 

inter or statuary. We are confident that Kemble 
Pimself never presented a finer bust; and it was with 
concern that we learn that Mr. Forsyth is absolutely 
inaudible from a violent cold caught by the exposure of 
his throat and neck.—Dr. Traill (who by the way ought 
to have attended better to his friend) was the pendant of 
Scipio in the classic garb and helmet of Epaminondas. 
Looking at him, and his truly Grecian cast of features, 
we could not help lamenting that the modern Greeks 
had not now such a leader to shake off the Turkish 
yoke.—Mr. Newsham was a DonCossack. The effect 
of the music was occasionally heightened by the addi- 
tion of this gentleman’s deep bass notes, to the more 
feeble serpent and bassoon.—Mr. Headlam supported 
the dignity of his newly acquired title of Duke of 
Ripperda, to which he had succeeded the previous day, 
with Spanish: gravity.——Miss Maury was an art- 
less, delighted Swiss peasant, matronised by the fair 
American, Mrs. James King, (in a beautiful Spanish 
dress) whose sparkling eyes verified the acknowledged 
attribute of her countrywomen.—Mr. King appeared in 
full court dress.—Major Parke was an inimitable 
Knigh Templar, Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert.—Miss 
Hobson represented Rowena.—Mr. John H. Parr ina 
full suit of black armour, did great credit to the cha- 
racter of Coeur de Lion, though we could not observe in 
him any of the sluggishness attributed to that knight.— 
Mr. James Henry Clough was an excellent represen- 
tative (in armour likewise) of the Red Knight, Sir 
Riginald Front de Boeuf.—Mr. John Stavert supported 
the part of Friar Tuck with | ays pleasantry and good 
humour; and did justice to the excellent venison pasty, 
presented by Mrs. James Aspinall to the committee. 
—Mr. Arthur Heywood appeared as Prince Menzikoff 
attired in a travelling dress for his journey to Siberia. 
We should have’ pitied this unhappy nobleman, had 
we not seen Miss Sarah Jones, most correctly attired 
as Elizabeth the exile, whose society and charms 
are well calculated to reconcile one to banishment, of 
whatever duration.—Mr. Hugh Jones was a delightful 
Turk, and came to the Ball with a suite of no less than 
seventeen damsels.—Mrs. Jones pleased us by a living 
picture of Ruben’s second wife. In her train we 
noticed a smart little figure, whom we found after- 
wards to be Annot Lyle represented by Miss Thomp- 
son; she was dressed in the Highland costume, and 
looked classically well.—Miss Hannah Heywocd was 
dressed as the Bride of Abydos, Mr. Knox, of the 
88th Regiment, was an inimitable Chinese, and would 
have done great credit to the granadiers of Kien 
Long.—Miss Parke of Wavertree, was a fair Dalmatian. 
—Miss Parke of Highfield, a fair Dutchwoman, so 
exact in costume and figure as to create a momentary 
delusion, and lead us to fancy ourselves at Groningen, 
or South Beveland.—Mrs. Ryan was an old lady, ina 
dress two hundred years old, and kept up the silence 
and reserve of that age—Mr. John Hayward Turner 
(whom ‘our readers will justly think demanded ear- 
lier notice) was a Tyrolese peasant, and cevtainly 
looked admifably. His general courtesy and po- 
liteness, and his constant attention to all, excited 
unniversal admiration.—Mr. Walter Moore, as the Duke 
of Medina Celi, was an ornament to Spain. He is 
celebrated for his activity in the establishment of the 
national schools in that country, for which his name 
will be handed down to a grateful posterity.—Mrs. Wal- 
ker was an excellent Danish bride, whose beauty required 
no aid from ornament or dress.—Mr. Walker wasa Polish 
magnet, and descanted largely on the deviation of the 
needle, and other mineralogical subjects.—Mr. Barclay 
appeared as Sir Robert Walpole; and Mrs. Barclay in 
a tasteful Grecian dress, for which her figure is well 
adapted.—-Miss Newsham looked remarkably well in 
the costume of Ida of Athens, the correctness of which 
was -striking.—Miss Helen Newsham, as ‘* sweet Ann 
Page,” made many a youth long to be Master Slen- 
der: she had a rival in Miss Georgiana Roach, 
who was similarly habited.——Mr. Tonna was a 
pensive Troubadour of Estramadura.——Mr. Bolton 
appeared in a splendid Court dress, and for some 
hours seemed delighted. At length, however, he 
longed for the pure mountain air of Westmorland, and 
the exhilarating pursuit of the chase.—Miss Hilton and 
Miss Harriet Hilton truly adorned the room, by their 
personal charms, and beautiful Tunisian dresses: 
gazing on them, many a one longed to be a follower 
of Mahomet.—This is the place, perhaps, to observe, 
that we never saw a better collection of oriental cos- 
tumes; particularly Sir John Hilton, K. T.S, in an 
original Arabian dress.—-Mr. Sneyd, sen. a Tripolitan.— 
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Mr. Sneyd, a Corsair.—Mr. Dixon, a Turk of Aleppo.— 
Mr. George Swainson, Mr. Hartopp, of the 88th, and 
many others; but they were, perhaps, surpassed by Mr. 
Menzies, who adopted the manners, as well as the garb 
of Turkey with peculiar felicity—Mr. Gabriel Swain- 
son (a Cossack) and Mr. Robert Greg, as a Bostanjee, 
or Turkish ‘guard, deserve particular notice.—Mrs. 
Case, of Vernon-hall, was in an old and most splendid 
dress, which attracted particular observation. — Mrs. 
John D. Case wore the Pridal garb of the peasants of 
the Island of Rugen.—Miss Case and Miss M. Case 
looked lovely as Swiss villagers—Mr. James Hilton, as 
the patriotic Hofer, excited general interest in the cause 
of the injured Tyrolese.—Miss Mainwaring was beau- 
tiful in herself, and in her elegant Neapolitan attire.— 
Mr. Townshend personated (and very well too) Master 
Slender, and was admirably supported by his sisters, as 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page-Mr rs. Lawrence, unrivalled 
in her knowledge of costume, was beautifully dressed in 
a white satin petticoat, covered with embroidery and 
pearls, and a splendid black gown: she followed the 
dress of Countess Wallenstein, wife to the great Im- 
perial Commander in the thirty years’ war.—Captain 
Lawrence was the painter Rembrandt.—Mr. Langton 
wore an Albanian soldier’s uniform, that belonged to 
Ali Pasha in his youth.—Mrs. Moss, of Otterspool, was 
dressed as Margaret of Anjou.—Mr. Miller appeared 
as the Duke ‘de Sully, but was unhappy in the absence 
of his royal friend and master.—Mr. Jos. Ewart was 
perfectly unique in the habit of a Cardinal (once worn 
by the Cardinal York) and we were happy to sce that 
he possessed the cardinal virtue of temperance, as he 
abstained absolutely from the supper table.—Mr. John 
Ewart, as the gay Tamerlane or haughty Bajazet pro- 
duced a marked effect.—Major Drake was a Squire of 
the Bath, attired most correctly ; this gentleman’s fea- 
tures bore a striking resemblance to his naval ancestor, 
Sir Francis Drake.—Mrs. Drake was inimitable as Lady 
Pentweazle; her dress, of itself, arrested every eye, but 
she rivetted attention by the correct manner in which, 
by her conversation and playfulness, she supported the 
character; and the two Miss Willis’ made a most strik- 
ing appearance, being exactly biform, or divided into 
two equal parts, youth on one side, and age on the other; 
so that a lover might well have exclaimed, ** My bane 
and antidote are both before me.” —Mr. Tartt, in a fancy 
Venetian dress.—Mr. Robert Neilson was very chastely 
and neatly attired in a forest or hunting dress, and Mr. 
Barnard as a nt.—-Miss Mary Gott, as a Spanish 
lady, attracted, in turn, the eyes of the whole assembly ; 
she was accompanied by the Miss Ewarts, not less 
attractive, in very elegant and well-imagined fancy 
dresses.—Mr. Ireland Blackburne was dressed in a 
court dress.—Mrs. Ireland Blackburne in a graceful and 
simple fancy dress.—Miss Kenrick as a Norman lad 

wos really beautiful.—and Mr. Kenrick, as a Spanisa 
Grandee, looked particularly well.—Mrs. Bolton, as 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, in the dignity of her 
manners and splendour of her dress, might have been 
well taken for the royal Anne.—Mrs. Staniforth and 
Miss Morland, as Ladies of the bed-chamber to Queen 
Anne, vied in elegance of manners with her Grace.— 
Sir John and Lady Tobin as a gentleman and lady of 
(.e time of Waverley, were capitally dressed. Lady T. 
was so much pleased with the evening, that she declared 
that when next Sir John was Mayor, she should beg him 
to let his ball be a fancy one, which Sir John politely pro- 
mised.—Mr. Peter Serjeantson as a Roman, (the Dicta- 
tor Syl’s, we hear) played ** the Roman’s and the lover’s 
part.”—Mr. Richard Heywood was an inimitable Rob 
Roy.—One of the most striking figures present wos Miss 
Be Heywood, in a fanciful but elegant dress; her 
beauty attracted general notice.—Miss Vhaebe Heywood 
looked remarkable well as a Russian Pyincess.—Mr. 
Charles Savnders es a Venetian peasant (the number of 
peasants present, by the bye, was 57) looked most 
blooming and happy; while Mrs. Saunders was delight- 
ed and delightiui a: a Florentine countrywoman.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards were as correct representations of the 
old English gentry as any present.—Mr. Staniforth, as 
Dr. Culpepper, of herbal memory, was an admirable old 
physicizn, and evinced such care of the company as to 
cucite the notice of Dr. Brandreth and Dr. Traill.—Ma- 
jor- General Clay, and Major Ellio:, with Major Ferguson, 
and Mr. Hilton, of the s8th, wore their respective uni- 
forms: and Captain O’Hara, of the same regiment, an 
Austrian uniform.—Mr. Wm. Latham, as a Wahabee 
Chief, and Mr. Charles Macmurdo, as a Bedoween Arab, 
were above all praise.—Mrs. John Leizh and Miss Hol- 
linshead wore the antiquated garb of the reign of George 
II.; and we should not do them justice if we did not 
notice that good humour which induced them, in some 





measure, to sacrifice the advan of dress to cortect- 
ness of Costume; they were decidedly amongst the best 
figures in the room.—Miss Jane Hollinshead, as Anne 
of Denmark, and Miss Crompton as her daughter 
Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, were equally good. A 
merry and spontanecus dazge which these ladies, the 
Messrs. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd (as an anti- 
quated couple) joined, produced sich an effect, that the 
country dances were for a moment deserted, to supply 
them with spectators. Miss Henrietta Hollinshead was 
not equally accommodating, as she preferred her own 
geod looks to the amusement of the company, and was 
spiteful enough to look quite bewitching as Ro 
—Mr. George Drinkwater was prevented by a recent 
accident from going the circuit, but as a Chamber 
Counsel he gave his opinions gratis in a corner.—Mr. 
Robert Gladstone wore the identical military uniform 
which Joseph Buonaparte threw away at Vittoria, when 
he was obliged to conceal himself in a hay-loft.—Miss 
Faulkner looked particularly well as the Countess of 
Bridgewater in the tine of James the First.—Mr. Jo- 
seph B. Yates appeared as a Courtier.—Miss Yates 
and Miss E. Yates were inimitable lades of the old 
School.—Miss Woodville was a Peruvian Princess, a 
lovely daughter of the sun.— Miss Swainson, the Misses 
Murray, idiss Worswick, and Miss Andrade, struck 
us particularly as adding to the beauty of the room ; 
but the hurry of the evening prevented our noticin 
the peculiarities of their dress, so much as their gener: 
appearance.—Mr. George Littledale was a most splen- 
did Albanian ; and Colonel Wilson, of the Royals, was 
equally magnificent in the Tartar garb.—Mr. Samuel 
Parkes appeared as Richard III. and was attired in the 
identical dress worn by Kean in that character, having 
obtained it from Mrs. Kean for the occasion.—Mr. Henry 
Harrison was Dr. Syntax.—Mr. William March was 
a very effective old gentleman in a yellow suit, and 
Mr. Pierce Butler, an excellent French Abbé.—Mrs. 
William March represented a peasant of Tras Los 
Montes, and looked particularly well.—-Mrs. Murphy 
appeared as Beatress: who would not, in such case, be 
Benedict ?—The Misses Newton were dressed, we be- 
lieve, as Cauchoise or Norman peasants, which were 
well adapted to their elegant forms.—Mr. Wallace 
Currie, in an invalid’s French silk embroidered morning 
gown, was the Duc de Roquelaure, and looked like a 
statesman of the last century. It was evident, that, 
whilst he was apparently condescending to the trifles of 
the evening, his mind was occupied with more important 
affairs. He seemed particularly afraid that the magni- 
ficent muslin tent, which was fitted up for the occasion, 
might be cndangered_ by the blaze of beauty to which it 
ws exposed.—Mr. Richard Dawson, as the Duc de 
Bourbon, covered with fleur de lys from head to foot, 
wes happy in the choice of his dress and character, and 
should have convinced his more solemn colleague, that 
the amusements of the town are not inconsistent with 
the affairs of office. We noticed that Mr. D. wore the 
gold spur, left by King Henry I. at the mansion of his 
ancestors.—Mr. Charles Pole, quite at his ease as a 
gentleman of the last reign, did not seem to care how 
late the Sun might rise—The evident union of the 
three Pyrotechnists was delightful.—Miss Ellen Buckley 
was beautiful as Euphrosyne, and Miss Mary Benson 
was a lovely peasant girl—We do not recollect ever 
seeing a more interesting figure than Miss Harriet 
Prance, as a flower girl.—Muss Berthons were capti- 
vating in fancy dresses, one of them as Titania.—Doctor 
Formby exhibited, in the armour of a soldier of the 
14th century, a dress well suited to his athletic form. 
‘The brandishing of his scabbard now and then alarmed 
the more delicate of the fair; his suit of chain armour 
was chivalrous and imposing.—Mr. Isaac Hodgson was 
a noble Sir Roger de Coverley. His delight amidst 
the happy throng was such as to induce a friend 
(Mr. Joseph Leigh, as the Duke of Beaufort) to 
ask him which he preferred,—-the charms of such 
an evening, or a hard run after a fox? to which 
he replied with gravity, ‘* Z'at much might be said no 
both sides.”=-Mrs Henry Moss wis perfect, as an old 
lady, we think ; but we were so struck by her beauty 
and gaiety, that we forgot for a moment our office of 
analist.—We ought, betore this time, to have noticed 
Mrs. Currie, as a iady of fashion, most.correctly habited 
in the dress worn fitty years ago: her head-dress was 
admirable.— Miss L. Cairncroft was very pretty as Ca- 
tharine de Bourbon.—Mrs. ‘Touchet was all splendour 
and magnilicence.-—Miss Colquitt, elegance itself’; Miss 
Eliza, simplicity (always charming ;) Miss Mary was of 
the old school; and Miss Lucy, singular, but particularly 
attractive. We found it impossible to learn their par. 
ticular designations.—Mr. R. Duncan had exerted him. 
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Self for the occasion : he appeared first as Robinson Cru- 
Soe (without his armas, fire-arms we mean, or cap) then as 
the faithful Friday, who complained so much of cold as 
to hasten to ensconce himself in a thatched covering 
(quite original in a ball-room) and lastly, in the real dress 
of a New Zealander, brought home by Captain Anstice. 
He danced quite as well as ever, in all these characters. 
—Mr. Hotinguer, from Paris, said, that ‘* Le souvenir 
de cette soirée lui seroit & jamais cher.” He per- 
sonated a Humburghe peasant.—Mr. Hornby, as a 
Mainote Corsair, looked very agreeable; while Mrs. 
Hornby, the youthful and lovely bride, was charmingly 
dressed in a delicate pink satin dress.—Mrs. Peter Ains- 
worth, as a Persian Sultana, beautifully dressed, and of 
lovely appearance, viewed in the whole room her sub- 
jects and admirers; while her sister, Miss Byrom, as a 
Norweigan peasant (our memory begins to fail) delighted 
all.—Mr. Loftus (here we feel confident of being cor- 
rect) was perfect as the great Churchill.—Miss Crooke 
and her sweet sister, were very attractive in their retir- 
ing mannners as French peasants (we thought we had 
dispatched all the peasants;) while Mr. Crooke, as 
‘Wamba, and Mr. Alex. Smith, as the Earl of Leicester, 
in their respective costumes took monstrously.—Mr. Rip- 
Ba ain his very neat figure in a very neat uniform. 
Mr. Menzies, jun. was a very handsome and promising 
Sir Walter Raleigh, with so beautifnl a mantle, that a 
Queen would scarcely have ventured to press it with her 
royal foot; this, however, Mrs. Fletcher did, as the 
hanghty Isabella of Bavaria, but not without some 
marks of compunction.—Mr. and Mrs. Ewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sandbach, Mr. and Mrs. 3mith (of Fullwood 
Lodge) Mr. and Mrs. Duff, Mrs. Morrall and Miss 
Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke (of Ashfield) Mr. 
Moss (of Otterspool) Mr. George Grant, and some 
others, were in splendid court dresses, of uncommon 
beauty, and formed a pleasing relief to the eye, as they 
hurried, with agitated steps, through the motley groupes. 
The dresses of the gentlemen were so singularly alike, 
that they might all have been got at the same place, 
and, to use a mercantile phrase, seemed to form part 
of the same order. 

We regret to state that several gentlemen were much 
disappointed, by the negligence of the carriers, who, by 
the non-delivery of parcels in time, prevented many 

ersons from appearing with the wished-for sp!endour. 

t was owing to a mistake of this kind that Mr. Justice 
Case, who had ordered the habit of Artaxerxes, from 
Mr. Stultz, was obliged to appear in the mean garb of 
a Ratcatcher; and Mr. Willis (of Halsnead) and Mr. 
Sherborne (of Ravenhead) after waiting to the last mo- 
ment for the expected parcels, were at last obliged to 
appear at the Ball in their ordinary clothes; this gave 
rise to a ludicrous mistake, as one of these gentlemen 
was ordered to change a plate, by a young lady, who 
mistook him for one of the attendants. A young lady, 
residing about three miles off, was by the inattention 
of her milliner, placed in a similar necessity of ap- 
pearing in her customary attire; but her great beauty 
and commanding stature were so well set off by her snow- 
white drapery, that we were compelled to exclaim, that 
Minerva had left the Parthenon to join the party.—Mr. 
Richard Addison, of Preston, was particularly amusing 
in the character of Nebuchadnezzar; and he performed 
the quadrupedal moticns of the Babylonian monarch 
with a rapidity that was quite astonishing. This gen- 
tleman was a perfect Proteus, and without any change 
of dress, would, by the versatility of his talents, and 
the variety of his gait, assumeso many different appear- 
ances, that he could scarcely be recognized.—His fair 
neighbours, the Misses Gorst, were very pleasing as 
Milanese peasants.—We were particularly struck by the 
appearence of Mr. Henry Moss, who was a most correct 
likeness of the unfortunate Louis X VI.; nor should we 
omit his fair companion, whose transparent complexion 
and beautiful colour conferred a lustre and animation 
upon the formal and carat xe robes of the days of 
George I.—But we have done; for if our readers are 
not tired (and wethink most of them, exc 
have not yet found their own names, must 
ourselves heartily exhausted. 

To conclude, we have not intentionally omitted any ; 
if we have done so, the bewildering scene and the 
shortness of the time must be our apology. As to the 
Ball itself, it far exceeded any thing ever before seen 
here; and we — the possibility of any thing being 
better done. There was a freshness and gaiety of ap- 
pearance which heighted the general effect; aud was, 
we think, owing chiefly to almost every dress bemg a 
correct picture in itself, and new for the occasion, instead 


t those who 
SO) we are 


INDIAN CONJURORS. 
[From Harriott’s Struggle through Life, Vol. 1. p.179.] 

** Without any pretension to being thought a conjuror 
myself, I may venture to give a general opinion of the 
relative merits of the natives of Europe and those of 
Asia. In a variety of slight of hand practices, the 
Asiatics may be reckoned at least equal to their Eu- 
ropean brethern, while some of their objects of decep- 
tion and dexterity appear on a far larger scale and more 
difficult to account for. As specimens, I will mention 
an instance or two; 

‘* At achaveu, or treat, given to a large party of 
officers, in a tope, or grove of mangoe-trees, a travel- 
ing conjuror and son made their grand saalam* in the 
course of the afternoon, offering to show their exploits. 
The boy, who might be eleven or twelve years old, 
knelt down at about three-score yards distance: any 
officer was desired to take a melon and place it on the 
boy’shead. The father, driving a crotch--stake into the 
ground near to us, charged his match-lock gun with 
powder, and then requested any of the company to load 
it with a bullet which he produced. Kneeling down, 
he took his aim by resting the poit of his long gun 
on the crotch; and firing, shot through the melon. 
This he performed three times, and there was no 
appearance of imposition, the boy being closely watched 
by officers who stood a little apart on each side of him. 
We credited the father accordingly for his excellent 
shot ; but he so completely deceived us in some other 
feats of dexterity, that, at the close of his performances, 
we concluded there must have been some deception 
jn his firing at the melon though we could not dis- 
cover it. One of his tricks was as follows: 

‘© He put the boy into a round basket, with a lid to 
cover it; but first sent the boy with another such 
basket empty, which he placed on the earth about the 
same distance he had been fired st. When the lid, 
of the basket was tied down over the boy, the father 
spoke and the voice answered as from the boy in,the 
basket, close to us. The father ordered his son to 
remove into the basket that had been carried and 
placed at the distance of sixty yards or more, empty ; 
and, in about the time it might bave taken to walk 
that distance, the son called to his father, the voice 
sounding as from the facther basket. On this, the 
father untied the lid, opened and turned the basket 
up, empty; and, ordering the boy to show himself, 
he did so by rising up from the distant basket. This 
feat, or trick, was repeated, but we could not dis- 
cover it. 

*¢ At another time, I have seen a girl, about fifteen 
years of age, suspended in the centre of a large tent, 
without any apparent means of supporting her from 
falling. She was huddled all in a heap and swaddled 
thick with clothes, so as to show only her face, which 
looked sickly. We were not allowed to touch either her 
or the bundle she was wrapped in, but we cut the air 
above and below her every way, with our swords, as we 
walked round her, without being able to account by 
what means the bundle, with the girl in the middle, 
was suspended. I resign it, therefore, for solution, to 
more able conjurors than myself.” 





* I'he name of an Asiatic mode of salutation, especially to. 
wards superiors. 








A singular-instance of the Fluctuation of Taste, as it 
relates to the Value of Literature.—The same edition of 
an early printed book, Caxton’s Faytes of Arms. sold 


Correspondence, 
TO TRADESMEN AND OTHERS. 


i 


It has been a practice of late for extravagant youths 
(I mean those who are living with their parents) to 
make applications to tailors, drapers, and shoemakers, 
for credit for six or twelve months, stating, that the re. 
muneration for their apprenticeship should cover the 
expenses they incurred, which credit has been given by 
some toa great extent. I think it would be proper if 
these tradesmen consulted these persons’ parents before 
they deliver any goods, as it would prevent much discord 
in a family, and many presumptuous applications which 
are afterwards made for the payment. Gigs and ho’ses, 
ought not to be hired for any length of. time, unless 
the parties are perfectly known to the owner. 

JUVENIS. 











To Correspondents. 


\ 
Fancy BaLtt.—The verses originating in the recent\ 
Fancy Ball, and entitled **‘ The Bachelors. or the 
Palace of Enchantment,” can hardly fail to please our 
readers; to whom we wish to intimate, that, to our 
own knowledge, they have been produced on the spur 
of the moment, at little more than four-and-twenty 
hours’ notice, by a gentleman, too, who had not the. 
advantage of witnessing the scene he has so poetically 
described, but who undertook the task at the sugges. 
tion of a friend. 











O’SHAUGHNASEY.—-We have before expressed the 
opinion we now repeat ;_ that the eloquent and poetical 
Incantation toour quondam correspondent, O’Shaugh- 
nasey, cannot fail to produce the desired effect, if that 
highly-gifted gentleman, whose fate combines such 
ad y and interest, be really still in the land of the 

ving. 


Dreams.—The letterof J. Q. en this subject is accep- 
table. 





Juvenrs will find his suggestions has not been diste- 
garded. 





The interesting original Letter from Italy, and the des- 
cription of the late Fancy Ball, take up £9 large 
portion of this day’s Kaleidoscope that our previous 
arrangements havenecessarily been interrupted. The 
letter descriptive of the ** Garden of Europe,” is an 
unexpected acquisition, asnot many dys have elapsed 
since it was politely offered to us for insertion; and 
we take this opportunity of offering the columns of 
the Kaleidoscope for the insertion of similar commu- 
nications, which, in this great commercial town, must 
frequently present themselves, although they may 
generally be of an inconvenient length for an ordinary 
newspaper. We, therefore, respectfully invite cou- 
tributions to that department of our Gleaner, which 
we shall henceforth designate THE TRAVELLER. 


Hor Orios#, No. VIII. and Letter on the Study 
of Coins, have, as we have above hinted, suffered a 
temporary postponement by the insertion of the Fancy 
Ball ; and which, together with the original Verses 
to which it has given rise, occupy almost half of our 
present publication. 
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in the Roxburgh collection for £350; at the sale of 





of being, as is too often the case, selected from the 
faded wardrobes of the Opera and Theatres 





Lord Spencer's duplicates, by Mr. Evans, for £60; and 
on Saturday, by Mr. Sotheby, for £7. 


i Lancaster Mr. Bentham. 


Hv1l,Mr. Perkins. Blackburn, Mr. Rogerson, 
Northwich, Mr. Kent. 
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